The Records of Southern History 


By Puitip M. HAMER 


The preservation and study of the records of Southern history is a 
problem with which all persons who have a real interest in the South's 
past and care for its present and its future should be concerned.* Such 
persons are justly proud of much of the South’s peculiar heritage and of 
the notable progress which has been made in building a new South; but 
they realize that in many respects the South of today falls below their 
exacting ideal of it, and they hope that they can participate in the crea- 
tion of a future South in which there will be a maximum of well-being 
and civilized living for all Southerners. They believe it to be of funda- 
mental importance in the building of this future South that intelligent 
judgment and will, based upon knowledge and understanding, be ap- 
plied to the solution of its problems. 

To this building of the future South the historian can be an important 
contributor. He can assist in making known the realities of the past in 
order that those of the present may be understood and that the future 
may be wisely planned; he can assist in developing in the South a col- 
lective memory and a social consciousness which will contribute to a 
realistic orientation with the present and to a reasonable foreseeing of 
the future. For history has no meaning and its study has no purpose 
unless knowledge of the past makes understandable the present which 
continuously absorbs the future and quickly becomes itself the past. If 
this be not so, historians must feel that their professional lives, collec- 
tively and individually, are ones of complete frustration. The modern 
historian, however, looks backward in order that he may look forward, 


1 This paper was read as the presidential address before the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion at New Orleans, Louisiana, November 4, 1938. 
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and he thereby identifies himself significantly with the society in which 
he lives. 

But the historian can know the past, and can make it known, only to 
the extent that records of that past have been preserved and can be used 
by him. What, then, are these records, the materials which the historian 
needs for his re-creation of the past of that portion of the United States 
which we call the South? In the broadest sense they are the sum total of 
those things which, upon examination at any time after they have been 
made, enable the examiner to re-create the lives of the people who made 
them, the society of which these people were a part in all of its signifi- 
cant aspects, and, over a period of years extending to the present, trace 
the development of that complex of human relationships which has pro- 
duced the present and seek to find some meaning in it. 

These records of Southern history are of many kinds. They are such 
products of man’s handiwork as the primitive implements of warfare 
and of domestic life which the archaeologist unearths from aboriginal 
mounds and town sites. They are the clothes, the house furnishings, the 
farm implements, the weapons, and other products of human industry 
which have been gathered into our museums or ought to be preserved 
there. They are the results of the creative aspirations of Southern artists. 
They are photographs of Southern men and women and of places and 
events—some historic, in the commonly accepted sense of that word, 
many commonplace, but each depicting in some respect an aspect of 
Southern life which is, or in the future will be, of value to the student 
of a broadly conceived history of the South. They are the motion picture 
films on which is made a visual record of events, and sound recordings 
which make it possible for future historians to hear the songs we sing, 
the speeches we make, and the radio programs to which we listen. They 
are such records as are made of the ballads of the Southern mountain- 
eers, the songs of Negroes in the cotton fields or on the wharves or on 
the chain gang, and even the swing music of our modern “jitter-bugs.” 

Among the records of Southern history, by way of further example, 
are the buildings of the Vieux Carré, with their iron gates and balconies 
and their secluded patios, and other structures throughout the South 
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which assist us in our study of the history of Southern architecture or 
otherwise help us to understand the lives of those who have built and 
have occupied them. They are restaurants such as Antoine’s in which we 
dine this evening, itself an institution in which history has been made 
and itself a part of history. They are the printed records of man’s 
thoughts and actions, books, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, broad- 
sides, etc., the earliest imprints, today’s newspaper, and such fugitive 
items as campaign posters and leaflets. ‘They are such unprinted records 
as letters, diaries, memoranda, and other documents which record the 
multiplicity of our activities in the religious, economic, political, and 
social phases of our life. Important among them are the records created 
by our national, state, and local governments. 

Neither age, nor autograph, nor association with names of distinction 
or with unique events is the sole measure of value of the records which 
our historians need. No peculiar sanctity attaches to a document solely 
because now it is yellow with age, the ink so faded that it can scarcely 
be read. Its value is to be measured in terms of its informational con- 
tent. Many of those which were created only yesterday are of greater 
potential value to the historian than inconsequential scraps of paper 
which date from earlier centuries. For the historian, a document which 
bears the signature of George Washington, Jefferson Davis, Robert E. 
Lee, or even Button Gwinnett is valuable only to the extent that there is 
information in it which adds to our understanding of the past. Of far 
more value may be some letter, or diary, or account book bearing the 
signature of a man who individually was unimportant but who has left 
a record which significantly throws light on an otherwise unknown or 
incompletely understood phase of Southern life. Of greater value than 
accounts of many unique and spectacular events which delight the anti- 
quarian or the episodic historian are plantation diaries, census schedules, 
court proceedings, case histories of millions on relief, and other records 
which are individually commonplace for the most part in themselves 
but can assist greatly in our attempted reconstruction of the past. 

In the past, regrettably, we have not been careful to preserve those 
records which today would enable us to know our history as we should 
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like to know it. “There hath been a great neglect in keeping the rec- 
ords,” was the complaint of Virginia’s lawmakers as early as 274 years 
ago. Such today is the complaint which historians still make. Many of 
those who have had records in their custody have failed—whatever the 
reason—adequately to preserve and to make accessible much of our 
basic source material. 

As regards our public records, those made by agencies of government, 
they have, on the whole, been more carefully preserved than those which 
can be described as nongovernmental. There have been some legal re- 
quirements that they be kept; some of them have administrative value 
or are basic documents for the establishment of title to property. How- 
ever wide the gap between legal requirements and actual practice, law 
and administrative necessity have had some influence making for the 
preservation of records which would otherwise have been lost. Never- 
theless, the record of their destruction is appalling. 

In the course of years fire has taken a heavy toll; but reference can 
here be made only to a few of the major catastrophes caused by fire. In 
Alabama the state capitol was burned in 1849; and though records on 
the lower floors were saved, the State Library with its valuable collection 
of documents was destroyed. In Virginia the capitol was burned in 
1676, 1698, and 1748; and in 1865 fire destroyed the state courthouse 
in Richmond, resulting in the loss of many valuable records including 
those of the old General Court from about 1619, of the Court of Ap- 
peals, and of many county courts which had been brought to Richmond 
for safekeeping during the war. In Texas in 1855 fire destroyed all the 
records of the adjutant general’s office, and tradition has it “that certain 
waywatd citizens had a lively interest in some of the criminal records in 
the office which they desired expunged, and that the fire was not acci- 
dental.” In North Carolina many of the state’s early records were lost 
when the capitol burned in 1831. In South Carolina fire in the state- 
house destroyed records in 1788, and in 1865. In Kentucky the capitol 
was burned in 1813 and 1824, and in 1865 fire in the offices of the gov- 
ernor, the secretary of state, and the clerk of the Court of Appeals 
created serious gaps in important series of records. 
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War has twice been a major instrument of destruction of records in 
the South. Here again a few illustrations must suffice. During the Rev- 
olution many of Georgia’s records were destroyed by the British and 
others were lost as they were hurriedly carted to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, then to New Bern, North Carolina, and finally as far as Maryland 
to keep them from the British. In Virginia, upon the advance of the 
British, the records at Williamsburg were removed to Richmond and 
subsequently were tumbled into wagons and carted away to the upper 
James River country. Many of them had to be collected later from pri- 
vate residences along the route, and many were lost. The Civil War 
also caused much destruction. Many valuable records were destroyed 
when state capitols or courthouses were burned or sacked by Union 
troops; often records were hastily shipped from one place to another in 
the attempt to protect them from the invading armies with the result 
that many were never returned. In Jackson, Mississippi, for instance, 
Union troops destroyed many records of the state and wantonly muti- 
lated others, frequently writing across the pages “Remember Grant,” 
‘Remember Sherman,” etc. In 1862 Confederate troops, occupying the 
quarters of the Alabama State Historical Society, used its collection of 
valuable old newspapers to start their fires. In Arkansas report has it 
that when paper became scarce some of the state records were used for 
cartridges. 

The major causes, however, of the destruction of the records of our 
history have been, in addition to fire and war, custodial and public ig- 
norance and negligence and carelessness and indifference. In the old 
state capitol in Little Rock, Arkansas, the overflow of records from state 
offices was dumped for decades into “the catacombs” in the basement, 
the province of the State Library, where the rooms were described as 
In Georgia “many 


” 


late as 1906 as “damp, dismal, and disagreeable. 
valuable, even priceless documents of the state have served on occasion 
to kindle fires in the capitol.” In this state also, it has been said that 
every change of personnel resulted in a house cleaning in which records 
not immediately required were thrown away. This statement is substan- 
tiated by the fact that a resurvey of the state’s archives made fifteen 
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years after Ulrich B. Phillips’ report on the public archives of Georgia 
revealed that “any number of valuable records” he listed “had entirely 
disappeared.” In Kentucky, when the state offices were moved into the 
new capitol, great quantities of records were sold as waste paper. Here 
also in 1900 troops which wete quartered in the capitol during the 
Goebel-Taylor conflict “made their beds of documents and lighted their 
pipes with leaves from the files.” In Virginia, just after the Civil War, 
practically all extant state records are reported to have been thrown “in 
a confused heap into one of the garrets of the capitol,” from which they 
were not removed until 1891. In South Carolina, it is said, practically 
all the records of the adjutant general’s office “were destroyed during 
the World War by an army sergeant who wanted to use the boxes for 
shipping purposes.” In Mississippi inactive state records were consigned 
to prison; having been accumulated on the third floor of the capitol, “in 
hopeless confusion,” it was feared that the weight of them endangered 
the lives of the members of the Supreme Court who sat in the room 
below, so the records were removed to the penitentiary. In Tennessee, 
as offices in the state capitol became crowded, the inactive records were 
dumped into a crypt in the basement. Here, one observer reported, they 
“lay piled in masses on the stone floors, among old paint barrels, ashes, 
trash of every description, dirt and grime. They were wet and rotting, 
and . . . the janitor . . . burned up several cartloads because of the 
fact that they were ‘wet and nasty and smelled bad.’”” Quantities were 
sold, without legislative authorization, as waste paper. In Florida, about 
thirty years ago, an investigator found that some of the records of the 
office of the secretary of state had recently been recovered from a coal 
bin and that others in the garret were “loose and in great confusion,” 
many of them lying on the floor so thickly that it was literally covered 
with them. 

One might continue at considerable length to cite specific instances of 
the destruction or mistreatment of the public records of our states. And 
it is probable that records of our counties have suffered even more se- 
verely from war, fire, neglect, theft, dampness, vermin, dirt, etc., than 
those of our state governments. The fate of the records of our munici- 
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palities has been worse, on the whole, than that of our county records. 
Descriptions of their condition are meager, but it seems fair to assume 
that the following account, written in 1903, of the records of a former 
capital of Georgia is characteristic of far too many of them: ‘“They are 
in no arrangement, and no care is taken of them. Some of them have 
been damaged by mice, and all of them . . . are exceedingly dusty and 
disagreeable to use.” 

As regards nonpublic records, their preservation has been even more 
fortuitous, more the result of chance and less the result of foresight than 
the public ones. We have little of the tradition of preserving family 
archives. Personal papers have been destroyed deliberately, often by 
descendants who had no conception of their value. Many have been 
preserved for a time and then destroyed by fire. One is impressed, and 
disheartened, as he reads, for example, in the reports of the surveys 
jpublished by the historical commissions of Alabama and Mississippi 
more than thirty-five years ago that when attempts were made to locate 
the papers of prominent citizens of those states, frequently it was re- 
ported that they had been destroyed by fire or otherwise lost. Too often 
when they have been preserved, their present possessors are disinclined, 
for a multitude of reasons, to place them in institutions where they will 
be kept safely and made available for the use of scholars, Little attempt 
has been made to preserve business records by the owners thereof. Usu- 
ally they have been destroyed when they have ceased to be of administra- 
tive use; little attention has been paid to this type of record by collecting 
agencies. Records of our social and religious organizations are indiffer- 
ently kept and often carelessly misplaced or deliberately thrown away. 

The underlying reason for most of the destruction of our official 
records has been public and legislative indifference and a consequent 
failure to establish in each state an agency of government with sufficient 
authority and adequate funds to concern itself solely with the preserva- 
tion, care, and administration of those records. In all of our states, of 
course, it has been provided by law that certain records must be kept by 
certain administrative governmental agencies, but such legislation has 
been based primarily upon consideration of administrative necessity 
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rather than upon any consideration of historical needs, and practice has 
often and regrettably varied widely from the law. It should not be for- 
gotten, of course, that during the nineteenth century there were spas- 
modic evidences of governmental interest in records from the historical 
as distinguished from the administrative point of view. More often than 
not this represented the results of the influence of individuals or of local 
historical societies upon legislative authorities. Notable, in this connec- 
tion, was the action of North Carolina in securing transcripts of records 
in Great Britain for the Colonial period of her history and the publica- 
tion of them in The Colonial Records of North Carolina, the first vol- 
ume of which came from the press in 1886; and this example has been 
followed in varying degree by other Southern states. 

The early years of the twentieth century, however, saw a decided im- 
provement in the attitude of legislative authorities in a number of states. 
This appears to have been a result of the efforts of a relatively small 
number of men who had not only an understanding of the desirability of 
pteserving the records of our history but those combinations of person- 
ality characteristics which enabled them to secure legislative action. 

Alabama was the first state in the South to establish a state agency, 
financed by public funds, whose purpose was to preserve and make 
available for use the state’s noncurrent archives, to collect other his- 
torical records, and otherwise to promote the study and increased knowl- 
edge of the state’s history. The man who was almost solely responsible 
for this was Thomas M. Owen, a young lawyer, untrained in history as 
such training is known today but interested in history since childhood, 
intelligent, resourceful, energetic, and enthusiastic, with a vision of a 
state supported archival and historical agency, and with the ability to 
make this vision a reality. In 1898 he virtually assumed control of the 
moribund Alabama Historical Society and gave it new life; he became 
its secretary and soon secured for it a state appropriation to finance an 
annual publication. From the legislature he secured also the appointment 
of an Alabama History Commission, empowered to make a comprehen- 
sive survey of the records of Alabama’s history “‘whether in domestic or 
foreign archives or repositories, or in private hands.” As chairman of 
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this Commission, Owen planned its work and was largely responsible 
for its report which was submitted in 1900 to the governor and by him 
to the legislature. The report contained not only the results of an excel- 
lent preliminary survey but also a recommendation that a state Depart- 
ment of Archives and History be established. The recommendation was 
approved by the legislature with the result that in 1901 the department 
came into existence with Owen as director. Its purposes were declared 
to be “the care and custody of official archives, the collection of mate- 
tials bearing upon the history of the State, and the territory included 
therein, from the earliest times, the compilation and publication of the 
State’s official records and other historical materials, the diffusion of 
knowledge in reference to the history and resources of the State, the 
encouragement of historical work and research, and the performance of 
such other acts and requirements as may be enjoined by law.” 
Alabama’s action had a marked influence upon other states. In Mis- 
sissippi, in 1900, the legislature provided for the establishment of an 
Historical Commission similar in purpose to that which Alabama had 
created two years earlier. With Professor Franklin L. Riley, member of 
the faculty of the state university and for many years secretary of the 
Mississippi Historical Society, as its chairman, the Commission issued a 
report similar in character and recommendations to that of Alabama’s 
Commission. In 1902 the legislature approved a bill which Professor 
Riley had drafted, providing for the creation of a state Department of 
Archives and History, and Dunbar Rowland was chosen to be its di- 
rector. In Arkansas, influenced by the action of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi and by the work of Professor J. H. Reynolds of the state university, 
the legislature provided in 1905 for the appointment of a History Com- 
mission to make a survey of the records for the history of the state. 
With Professor Reynolds as secretary, the Commission completed and 
published a report similar in character to those of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. In 1909 the legislature provided for a reorganized History 
Commission, with a secretary as its administrative officer, similar in 
power and duties to the departments of archives and history in Alabama 
and Mississippi, but it failed for four years to appropriate money even 
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for the payment of the secretary's salary, and has never provided ade- 
quate financial support. 

Meanwhile, in 1905, West Virginia’s legislature created its Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, with an historian and archivist in charge; 
and South Carolina established an Historical Commission, with an ad- 
ministrative secretary, to serve as the archival and historical agency of 
that state. Two years later North Carolina’s legislature took similar 
action. It enlarged the powers and duties of an Historical Commission 
which had been established in 1903, making it the archival and histori- 
cal agency of the state. Mr. R. D. W. Connor became the first secretary 
of this new Historical Commission, as he had been of the old one, and 
was largely responsible for making it one of the recognized leaders in 
state archival and historical work in the United States. Recently the 
North Carolina legislature has enacted laws which place that state in 
the forefront of Southern states in archival legislation as well as accom- 
plishment. In Georgia provision was made for the office of Compiler of 
State Records in 1902, with the result that a number of volumes of valu- 
able documents relating to the Colonial, Revolutionary, and Confederate 
periods of Georgia’s history were published, but it was not until 1918 
that a Department of Archives and History was established. Maryland, 
with its Hall of Records, is the latest addition to the group of states 
which have separate state agencies in which are combined the functions 
of an archival establishment and an historical society. 

In Virginia, in 1906, a Department of Archives and History was or- 
ganized as a unit of the State Library. In Tennessee, by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1923, provision was made for a Division of Library and 
Archives in the Department of Education. Kentucky has a Department 
of Library and Archives. In Texas responsibility for the preservation of 
the records of Texas history is vested in both the State Library and the 
University of Texas, the former in practice giving its chief attention to 
state archives and the latter, with some notable exceptions, to other 
types of records. Two years ago the Louisiana legislature made the 
Archives Department of Louisiana State University the chief archival 
and historical agency of the state government. In West Virginia an 
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anomalous situation has been created. With the Department of Archives 
and History at Charleston continuing in existence, the state legislature 
in 1934 gave permission to custodians of state and county archives to 
turn over their records to the Division of Documents of West Virginia 
University at Morgantown. In Oklahoma the State Historical Society is 
the archival and historical agency of the state. Florida appears to be the 
only Southern state which has not, in some degree, followed the exam- 
ple set by Alabama in 1901. 

The general pattern, then, of governmental organization for the pres- 
ervation of the records of Southern history has taken the form of a 
separate state agency, or a separate unit of a state agency, charged with 
the triple duty of taking custody of and preserving the noncurrent public 
records of the state, of collecting for preservation other records of the 
state’s history, and of taking action otherwise to increase and diffuse 
knowledge of that history. This duty has been met by those agencies in 
widely varying degrees. Some few have placed themselves among the 
nation’s leaders; some give promise soon of winning such a place; some 
lag far behind. If adequate support can be secured, all of them could 
do much mote than has yet been done. 

More recently than the states, the Federal government has given its 
attention to the preservation of the records of Southern history. The Li- 
brary of Congress, particularly through its Division of Manuscripts, has 
acquired many newspapers, other printed materials, personal papers, and 
transcripts or film copies from archives and other repositories abroad. 
The last are particularly valuable for the Colonial period of Southern 
history. The National Archives is taking custody of great quantities of 
the records of the Federal government, among them much of outstand- 
ing value for the history of the South, and is making them conveniently 
available for consultation by students: Within the past few weeks, for 
example, such of the archives of the Confederate States of America as 
were in the possession of the department of war, formerly stored in a 
gatage in Washington, have been brought into the Archives Building. 
The National Park Service of the department of the interior is preserv- 
ing many historic sites in the South. The Public Works Administration 
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has helped construct many buildings in the South in which records will 
be more safely and more conveniently housed than heretofore. Notable 
among these are buildings to be occupied by the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History in Montgomery and the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission in Raleigh. The Works Progress Administration, as 
a part of its relief program, has spent millions of dollars on work which 
is of great importance for all persons who are interested in the history 
of the South. Its Survey of Federal Archives has inventoried practically 
all of the records of the Federal government now in the Southern states 
and these inventories are being published in mimeograph form. Its 
Historic American Buildings Survey has made measured drawings and 
photographs of hundreds of the South’s most historic buildings, and 
gathered information for a comprehensive history of architecture in the 
South. Most important of all, its Historical Records Survey is engaged 
upon an ambitious program which includes the inventorying of state, 
county, municipal, and church archives and institutional and private col- 
lections of manuscripts, the compilation of catalogs of early imprints, 
and the calendaring and indexing of documents, etc., in all the Southern 
states. Much of the results of its work has been or will be published. 
Many local projects of the Works Progress Administration have ren- 
dered assistance of various kinds to those who have records of Southern 
history in their custody. 

In addition to what the state and Federal governments have done, 
much valuable work has been accomplished by nongovernmental agen- 
cies. In an earlier period local historical societies, often dominated by 
some one man or a small group of men, preserved records which other- 
wise would have been destroyed, or built up valuable collections only 
to have them destroyed. Individuals with the collectot’s instinct or with 
plans for the writing of local histories made their collections. Of recent 
years some universities have had marked success in developing collec- 
tions of manuscripts, newspapers, pamphlets, books, etc., in the field 
of Southern history. Notable among these are the University of Texas, 
the University of North Carolina, Duke University, Louisiana State 
University, the University of Virginia, and West Virginia University. 
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Many other institutions have done similar work in their special fields 
of interest. 

In spite of the fact that much has been done to preserve the records of 
the history of the South and that notable progress has been made in 
many respects in most recent years, there is much more that needs to be 
done if we would make available the records needed by the present gen- 
eration for its study of the past and provide for future generations those 
records of our own which they will need when they come to study us in 
historical perspective. One of our major needs is that there be in each 
state a unit of the state government whose sole concern shall be the 
preservation of the official records in the state, the systematic collection 
and preservation of other records relating to the state’s history, the mak- 
ing of them conveniently accessible for consultation, the furnishing of 
information from them, the execution of a carefully formulated plan of 
publication, and the dissemination otherwise of information regarding 
the state’s history to its citizens and others. This historical commission 
or department of archives and history—its name is of no importance— 
should be professional in its administration and in its personnel. The 
director or secretary should be appointed for a long term of office on the 
basis of professional qualifications and not because of political affilia- 
tions or for sentimental reasons. It should normally be expected that he 
have a doctoral degree in history from a reputable university or the 
equivalent of such a degree, some training in or study of archival sci- 
ence, and that he also have those qualities of personality which are ob- 
viously necessary for the successful occupancy of such a position. Such 
an agency for the preservation of historical records might well be closely 
associated with the state university as is the case now in Louisiana, or 
with some other educational institution, when circumstances make such 
an arrangement desirable. 

To such an agency, if its professional character can be assured, should 
be given greater authority than has yet been given to any of our exist- 
ing agencies. It should have power to inspect all public records, state, 
county, and municipal, to prescribe regulations for their safekeeping, 
and to compel obedience to these regulations. It should have author- 
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ity to transfer to its custody all noncurrent records which it deems 
worthy of preservation. It should be the agency for recommending to 
the legislative authorities which records should be destroyed, upon the 
request of the agency concerned, and no destruction without such action 
should be permitted. It should undertake systematically to collect for 
its state such records as have previously been referred to in this address 
as the records of Southern history. It should classify, catalog, calendar, 
and otherwise facilitate the use of the voluminous records which it 
would accumulate. It should undertake a program of publication even 
more extensive than, for example, that at one time engaged in by the 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History or that consistently 
followed by the North Carolina Historical Commission. 

Such an agency should of course be given adequate financial support, 
ot, whatever the powers and duties vested in it by law, it will be as 
ineffectual in meeting present-day and future problems as some of our 
state agencies now are. It must have an adequate building, not only 
fireproof and provided with modern devices for the preservation of rec- 
ords, but spacious enough to house the accumulations of valuable rec- 
ords which sometimes seem to be on the point of overwhelming us. It 
must have money for equipment, for publication, and for a profession- 
ally trained and sufficiently numerous staff. Too often our failures in 
the past have resulted in large part because of inadequate financial sup- 
port. Thete is much wisdom in the comment of a former president of 
this Association, “Though poverty may not curb the imagination, it 
stifles action.” 

Above all else we need an awakened public interest in the problems 
of preserving the records of our history. The existence of the Southern 
Historical Association is both evidence of the existence of an interest in 
out history and a means of increasing that interest. We need in each state 
to have active societies with similar purposes, and in our smaller units of 
government local societies concerned with the history of those localities 
and the records thereof. What has been done in the past has been done 
in a hit-and-miss fashion. What records we have now are in considerable 
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part the result of chance. What we should do now is to plan, under com- 
petent professional leadership, to preserve the records of our Southern 
history in the future and to make use of them for an increasing knowl- 
edge of that history and thereby an increasingly comprehensive under- 
standing of that particular part of the United States in which we live. 


